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ABSTBICT J 

! in order to egualize educational opportunities ^ 
individualized instruction in the beginning reading program is 
suggested* Children should ha^e egual opportunity but not identical 
instruction. Heading readiness^ as determined by reading skills^ and 
reading interest should determine when instruction begins^ whether it 
is kindergarten or the third grade* Individualized reading that 
utilizes the language experience approaeh to reading instruction is 
recommended- A successful beginning reading project in Puerto Bico is 
cited* (MKM) . , ^ 
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ATlNGiT PQlNf S OF Vlf W OR OPtNtONS 
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EOUALIW IN READING INSTRUCTION* EDucAiroN pos.t.on or policy 

Estoy Reddin 

In a conference considering the equalizing of educational opportunities 
it is appropriate to examine equality in reading instruction inasmuch as reading 
■ instruction has, historically, been a large component of the curriculum of the 
elementan^ school. An early act passed by the Massachusetts Bay colony in 
1647, known later as the "Satan Deluder Act", made it mandatory that teachers 
be provided to teach children to read. As a result the ''dame" schools, as they 
were called, came into being. No other curriculum than reading was prescribed 
until many years later. In other counties of the New World little ''escuelitas" 
similar to the "dame" schools of New England emerged as attempts were made 
to teach children to read in order that they might enter formal schools for other 
learning. That all children would learn to read became a national goal in many 
countries with the development of compulsory school laws and the teaching of 
reading had priority in the program for children entering the elementary school. 

Need for Equality in Reading Insti^uctlon 

A large portion of the school day both here in Puerto Rico and on the 
continent has been, and still is, devoted to reading instruction on the assump^ 
tion that' if there is enough teaching of reading all children will learn to read 
and become readers* One has only to look at the children in many schools. 



. ^Presented at the Fourth Annual Education Conference of Inter American 
University of Puerto Rico, April 11 , 1973 by Estoy Reddin, Associate Professor 
of Education, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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however, to realize that this assumption has not been validated. S6me 
children do become good readers; others are average in their reading skills, 
while still others seem to have such poorly developed skills that they do little 
or no reading. The question is frequently raised as to why this is true. The 
common preparation of teachers and the similar allotments of time for readincj 
instruction in all schools, with tlie use of similar or even identical books and 
other reading material, are cited as evidence of equality in instruction. What 
Is often overlooked is that equality does not necessarily mean identical in^ 
strwiction. V.'hat it should imply is equal opportunity in obtaining the kind of 
instruction that will enable each individual child to develop his abilities to 
the fullest. Children are not identical. They have their own unique capabilities 
and experience* Therefore Professor Stoops believes that 

• there cannot be anything common (or equal) about educational eKperience. 

, This is because every human experience is personal, private, and subject^ 
ive. All experience Js within a consciousness that Is personal. Per-- 
sonal consciousness is organized by Intention or will; it is given meaning 
by modes of valuation related to the person*s religious orientation; each 
personal consciousness has a past that is unique, and which also adds 
meaning, value, and understanding to the experiences which occur within 
it. . . . 

Experience, therefore, is something each child creates within his own 
private world of memory, intention, and worth, and, while others may 
appreciate it, only the child can know it.^ 

k look at children shows the uniqueness of their experience. Lenny 

brings his book and little chair to sit at tha feet of his parents when they, both 

professional people, read in the evening. Adult reading behavior is something 

that Lenny at fifteen months is already trying to imitate^ Lisa gets two of her 

own cherished books and hands one to an adult, saying, "Let's read'' , Busily 
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engrossed with her book Lisa does not realize until some minutes later that the 
adult has closed the book after having read it through silently, Whiireupon she 
takes the book from the adult, opens it, and returns it, admonishing,- "Talk to 
it". At thirty^three months Lisa is recoanlzlng, albeit vaguely , .some connec— 
xlon betv^een reading and language. Since John was three months old his mothe 
has been reading to him. At three years old he greets his parents on their 
roturn from a wedding v4th the question "Was Chouchou there?" Characters 
in the various books he and his mother have shared are his friends so he ex- 
pects that Francoise's charming donkey will be at all weddings," For a con^ 
slderable time Eric has been the proud owner of a number of books. He Is 
nearly finished kindergarten and is aware of the reading preparation that he is 
getting there. Now he approaches his mother with the question, "How much 
longer do I have to wait to read stories in my books?" 

Children like Lenny, Lisa, John and Eric come to school with some 
understanding of what roading is and with a desire to learn to read for them^ 
selves, but other children, as several investigators^ ' ^ have found, come to 
school with little or no understanding of what reading is, nor even of the pur^ 
}>OBQ of coming to school. It is possible that many of the latter have never 
seen a book in their homea nor observed an adult who is reading. 

Reordering of Priorities in the Reading Program 

If there is to be equality in reading instruction for all children 
changes must be made in twO important aspects of the reading program. The 
first changes must bo Jn the when of reading instruction. Present practice is 



to initiate instruction in reading for all children in first grade. Thus there is 

usually no reading Instruction in the kindergarten. For children like Lenny, 

Lisa, John and Eric this can be a distublng situation since they come to school 

eager to read and eager to continue activities involving reading in which they 

have already engaged at home. Before the kindergarten year is over these 

children may have acquirod the concept that reading is something that you do 

at home while school is a placo to play. For children such as Lenny, Lisa, 

John and Eric there should be opportunities to continue the process of learning 

to read. This would not moan the institution of formal stnictured reading 

programs in the kindergarten, a practice against which many people took a 

stand in the 1960's^, when some states made rulings against reading in the 

kindergarten. Instead it would mean a continuation of activities In which 

these children would have aheady engaged in their homes, bu.rkin, who has 

made two longitudinal studies of children who were early readers, offers sug^ 

gestlons as to what this would involve: 

Were I to try to put into kindergarten programs the kinds of tilings that 
encouraged the early reading ability of children in my research, I 
would begin with a kindergarten teacher who not only answers questions 
about written language but who also plans ways to Increase the ques-- 
tloning. In the research, the preschool questions of children were 
frequent, and the questions were about street signs and car names as 
often as they were about words appearing in books* Wnen books did 
help^ it was generally while a parent read to a chlld^ and, on occasion^ 
pointed out words that were of special interest or importance,^ 

Durkln also states: 

1 would also be quick to remind teachers that the preschool children 
who were Interosted in reading, or An writing, were not necessarily 
intorosted overy day. On some days, according to their parents, the 
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children would be occupied for an hour or even longer with the kinds of 
questioning and with the kinds of pencil and paper actlvitlea that can 
lead to skill in both reading and writing. On other days the interests of 
the children were very different, and might go in the direction of playing 
house or of building with blocks* 8 

At the same time for other children in the kindergarten and first grade 

equality of opportunity does not imply Instruction in reading during their first 

months or even years In school. Children who have no understanding of what 

reading Is will probably have little desire to undertake reading activities for 

which they see no purpose, Dolch believes that 

Liking to read is the most important thing that any child can secure from 
the schoo]. If the child Jlk-s to read, he will struggle until he Irarns 
how to read and to read well, - 

What Dolch has said about liking to read is also applicable to wanting to read. 

If a child wants to read he will struggle to learn to read, Pooley states ^ 

The child's first experience with books and their contents, his first an-- 
joyment and appreciation of literature in the form of stories and poems, 
.is by his ear. At home, if he is fortunate, but at least In the public 
library, the kindergarten, and the first-grade room, he meets the char^ 
acters 9f fact and fancy which books can bring him, and he responds to 
the rhythms, sound, and images of verse with a developing sense of 
their value to him. These experiences are extremely Important to reading 
Instruction. - If the child is to learn to read, he needs motivation to ' 
carry him through the difficult tasks of association Involved, The best 
motivation is the realization of what books can give him, once he has 
learned to use them,^^ 

Children coming to school with no desire to read should have opportunities to 

learn things appropriate to their experience and Interests, Books and other 

materials, read by botii adult and child members of the class, would enrich the 

learning and bring a new element into the experience of these children. Such 

expfcjrience with books and reading should, in time, arouse the desire to "do 

It for themselves" and hence generate a need to learn to read. For many 
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children this probably will not occur before the end of kindergarten. For some 
children it may not occur until the end of first grade. For a few such a desire 
may not develop until second or even third grade, but whenever the desire to 
learn to read does develop the task should be undertaken with no concomitant 
sense of failure because of a later start, 

T'le v^hen Involves not only *'when" to Initiate instruction In reading 
but also "when'' Instruction should be given once the task is undertaken. 
Although the usual practice is to give such Instruction on a dally basis Durkin, 
as indicated above / found that the early readers were not interested every day. 
Children in the elementary school are not interested in reading at the same 
time every day nor for the same length of time as every one else in the class. 
In speaking of his school an elementary school pupil told the writer, ^'You're 
free to do anything you want to. You don^t have to read a special book and 
stop at a special time," Another pupil indicated that she liked the school 
because one can "read when you want to and as long as you want tOp" 

Changes in Procedures and Materials 

Changes are also needed in how reading instruction is provided. 
Changes should be made in the procedures used. For many years an entire 
class was taught as a unit on the assumption that all the pupils needed and 
could benefit by the same Instruction at the same time. More recently there 
have been efforts to make some provision for Individual differences by break-- 
Ing the larger class unit into smaller groups for instruction. Even though such 
grouping practices, whether within a single classroom or between different 



classrooms, tend to reduce the size of the group that receives Instruction at 
one time, instruction is still based on the presumed need of the group. 
Activities planned for groups do not take into account the particular experience 
and needs of each individual in the group. If a child consistently does all the 
exercises correctly on each page of the workbook or other similar material it 
is evident that the child does not need the exercises and could use the time 
required by them more profitably in other ^ays. 

Children often recognize limitations in group instruction* They may 
object to reading a list of so-called ''new words'- taken from the teacher's 
manual because, as one class told their teacher/' those are not new words** , 
It is possible that the words were not new to that particular group, even if 
they had hot been presented previously in their readers, Inasmuch as children 
laarn words from many different sources* Children see other limitations of 
group instruction, too, A pupil in one school stated, "I read at my own speed. 
I don't hurry through a book, I take my time with every book, l ean remember 
about what I'm reading. In the other school they hurried you. They didn't 
give you a chance. When I'm in a big group my mind goes blank." 

It is assumed that adequate provision for learning to read has been 
made if a large block of time is set aside each day for reading instruction. 
Additional reading may be done at home with books made available from the 

* 

school library. Children, however, often want time to read at school. Some- 
time ago Steve ^ the son of a hlgh-^school principal, announced jubilantly at the 
family dinner table that at last he and his classmates had gotten their teacher 
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to do what they wanted, namely, give them one period each week when they 
could "just read". 

Closely associated with the need for time to read is the need for a 
place to^read. While desks or tables and chairs arranged in rows may seem 
orderly and desirable to some administrators and/or teachers, such an 
arrangement is not necessarily conducive to reading. A seven-^year-old girl 
reminded her friend to -'tell her [the writer] about the trouble you have about 
readingV When questioned as to what the trouble was she replied, "I can*t 
ever find a place to be quiet* Everybody is in the place," Equal opportunity 
should Include providing a place where a child can read in freedom, a place 
where he can be alone with his book if he so desires* Places to read in school 
are particularly Important for children v^hose homes do not and/or cannot pro^ 

1 

vide such facilities* 

Changes also need to be made in the materials used. The various . 
series of "reading books" (readers) are presumedly prepared in accordance with 
results of investigations of the common needs and Interests of children. Such 
materials^ however, do not take into account the diversity within the groups 
that use them. For many children the language in which the materials are written 
may be unfamiliar since it is different from that which they use in their daily 
life. Since dialectical differences exist within any given language children 
may use a different dialect in their home from that of the school. Other chil- 
dren may have an entirely diiferent lapguage, e.g. , French or Hungarian rather 
than Spanish (or English), as their mother tongue. Yet these children should 
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also have an equal opportCinity to learn to read. Many now accept the premise 
that children have a right to learn to read in their mother tongue. Later they 
can learn to read in other languages. 

In order to meet the problem of appropriate materials many educators 
now advocate use of the language experience approach in beginning Instruction 
in reading. Such an approciuh utilizes materials dictated by the children in 
their own language about their own eKperiences. Since children are Involved 
in the writing (composing) the materials are relevant and easy to comprehend. 
Thus the process of learning to read is facilitated. Gradually, as skill is 
acquired, other materials are introduced, provided that the content of such 
materials is of interest to the child. Such materials, however, would not be 
the same for all children. ^ 

^ Many teachers do not seem to realize the Importance of the nature of 
the content. For many children the content of the usual "reading books" is 
inapproplate and lacking in meaning. A boy told the writer, "In other schools 
you had books like the whole class and they weren't any good and here you can 
read any book. They're more exciting and have .more variety. At least it's not 
boring," Another pupil referred to his teacher saying " [she] helped me In 
finding things to read and reading them, I usually don'tget many things to 
read.'' If there Is something in which they are interested children read; other- 
wise they often do not choose to do so. One ^chlld stated, "Every lion and 
cat book I see I read, [How many?] About 9." An elght-ycar-'Old girl in 
the little rural Sierra school In Mbonlto dlsMct spoke appreciatively of ithe 
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boolc she had just read about a cat but alBo indicated that she v^asn't going to 
read anv^thing more "because there are no more books about cats." 

The Goal of Equality in Reading Instruction 

Consideration has been given to the implications of equal opportunity 
in the when and how of reading instruction. It is evident that equal opportunity 
will involve provision for meeting the needs of children as individuals, not as 
a group. It is appropriate, therefore, to question at this point whether in- 
dividualized instruction in reading is possible in Puerto Rico* The answer 
would appear to be yes , The project on individualized teaching undertaken by 
the Department of Education in Puerto Rico In eight rural schools of the island 
in the school year 1968^69 demonstrated that individualized teaching is possibl 
and that children profit from it. Children in those eight classes did a lot of 
reading that year and appeared to grow in skill and interest in reading . 

The factor of interest in reading, although often overlooked, is of as 

great Importance as that of developing skill in reading, Rlvlin says: 

Knowing how many words a child can read.: minute may be interesting, 
and possibly important; but such a figure tt^s us nothing about whether 
he has developed the habit of reading* * * * When we have a child^s 
scores on innumerable tests - even when we also have the grade norms, 
age norms, and percentile norms - we still know little about the young-' 
ster* * , , It is of little use to know that he reads rapidly and understands 
■ what he reads, if we do not know that he hates to read and never reads 
a book except as an assignnient,'*^ 

The importance of the desire to read was stressed by the late James 

E. Allen, when he was U. S. Commissioner of Education. Speaking before the 
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annual convention of the National Association of State Boards of Eduoation in 
September 19 69 he proclaimed his- cnis.ade. to assure that 

No one shall be leaving our schools without the skill and the d_e_slre 
-to read to the full limlt.q of his capability. 

Allen referred to this as "education's ^Moon'~the target for the decade ahead". 

If Allen's goal is to be earned out in the decade of the Seventies, which is now 

here, there must be equality in reading Instruction for all children* 
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